SO                          MSCHYLUS.

The motive which predominates in this play is one
with which moderns, at least in civilised countries, are
not familiar. The claim which any fugitive was sup-
posed to possess on the protection of those to whom
he might address himself, naturally ceases to be ac-
knowledged when the improvement and extension of
law guarantee safety to all who deserve it, and take
out of the hands of private individuals the punishment
of those who do not. A suppliant in England nowa-
days would be at once referred to the law to be pro-
tected from wrong or punished for fault. But when
law could not do these things, but left the inflicting
of punishment in great measure to the offended person,
or, in the case of murder, to the relatives of the dead,
it was obviously the interest of every man, as well as
his duty, to accord to others that protection which he
might some day need for himself. Especially in the
case of accidental or justifiable homicide the protection
of private men was necessary to the slayer, and took
the place occupied among the Jews by their cities of
refuge. And when the case was such as could ,be tried
at law, it was only by private protection that the
accused was preserved from his accuser until the mat-
ter could be legally decided. It is clear, then, that in
such times the acknowledgment of the suppliant's claim
was necessary to society. Being so, it was invested
with a religious sanction. The temples of the gods
were the natural refuges, since in so holy a spot a man
could not be killed without defilement; and hence the
gods themselves were believed to befriend the sup-
pliant. And then to fulfil this special function a